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CHAPTER II 



I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND - 

The first .ffort toward a central intelligence ay>t«a was 
taken In July 19U, tta. *»» Ottta. of Coordinator of Information 
(sometimes caJUad OCI) WM a.tabliah.4 by Ewcutiv. Order and 
authored ^MM, «~2ya.. and mak. availabla\o th. 
approprUt. official, all Information relating to national 
s.curity. The OCI Included propaganda function*. The organisation 
was Urge and unwieldy. In June of 19*2, the propaganda aapacta 
of OCI'a responsibilities were tranaferred to the Office of War 
Information (OWI). The Off ice of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the sane month to continue th. function of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information. It was also 
to be th. agancy re.ponsibl. for secret intelligence and the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare. 

CSS continued to' perform these function, throughout the war. 
Con.id.rabl. thought was given in th. au-aar of WW to th. way 
in which the central evaluation and collection of Intelligence 
could best be accompliahed in owcetim.. Papar. on th. aubjact 
wer. prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretari.. of war and Hary and other official, concerned* 
In September 1945, by Executive Order, th. research and anelyai. 
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functions of 063 war* transferred tr the Stat* Department. Fro* 
this tranafer has resulted the present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the Stata Department which new reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State* Simultaneously with the transfer 
of research ana analysis to the State Department, the Strategic 
Services eUnit (SSU) of the War Department was ostabliahed tf 
liquidate the rather substantial quantities of operational fcetarfal 
accumulated by OSS during the war. 380 was also charged with 
carrying on, on a more or lesa caretaker basis, the ascret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS. In other word*, . 
the two most important units In OSS were split between two 
departments. 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 1946, the National 
Intelligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State; 
War, and Navy, was established by the Presidents Under the 
National Intelligence Authority was constituted an organization 
known aa the Central Intelligence Group (C3B) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence. The CIO waa charged with 
correlation and evaluation of Intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of 
intelligence services of common concern. 

The National Security Act of 19A7 abolished the National 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Croup to the present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA). 
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flfCSM •* Ml ■* «>• For ~» ** 

nm*l Wmma °* (FBI) (with eountereepieoage 

(^KittMl^ Urto^^^ CI* with great 
power, greet authority, end great hopea «a», 1» I**"* •* 
> ggpBI rich., to addition to lta aork with thoeo aganolaa, 
dA fc* »• aatabll* oloae ****** relationship. • !>•"«*;. 
ejfeitloua State BuMtawt intelligence branch, lta work, 
therefor., c,t eqparely acroa. and thyou* tha Mational Military 
r*tablieb»ant {though it wee not, itaelf, a pert of that 
^Urt^t) and e*taaded bW» tha Hitary ..Ubliataent to 
other departs of go~m~ot. CIAwaagi™aai».icnn~to 
our hiafry and'cbriourty occupie. • potitlon of P^**' difficult*. 
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xx, cKuvxzATXGM or cwhul otlubsics mbict 

the National Security Aot of 1%7 <S»c..l02 (d)(l)C2)(3>(4)(5)) 
providee la aubetance that "for tha purpoeo of coordinating the 
intelligence aetiritie. of tha ■awal Gownnent departwnt. and 
agencies in tha interest of national security" the Central 
Intelligence Afancy, "under tha direction of theMational Security 

Council" ahallt 

-U) advise tha National Security Ccaincll In matter, 
concerning auch intelligence aotfcritiea of the 
SorlrnSent deportawnt. and agendo, a. relate to 
national security; 
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»(2) ...maica racowwdatioea to tha national Sacurity Council 
forth, coordination o£ nueh intallleaneo aotlvitlaa of 
tho daparWta and a«wvaU. of tho Oowwiant 00 ratobo 
to tha national aaonrityj 

•(3) . ..oorr^Ut* and evalmta tatallUanca raiattot to tha 
national aacurity, and provida for tha apprwrlat* di*- 
aaadnntlon if anon intalli«anca within tha fcororoo** 
; ualas *hara apftroorloto codottaa; ofonoloo t«d.faoilltioo.y. 

«(4) ...perfom, for tha banaftt of tha axiating IntalUtanoo 
aganoiaa. Such additional oorrleao of 00— oft e«gm oo 
tha Notional 3acority Council ootondaoo can ha *oro 
offleiontly aeoonpliahad oantraUjri 

»(3) ..„parfom auch othar functiono and dutlaa ralatad to 
intolUgaoec affecting tha notional aacurity aa tha 
National Sacurity Council any **xm tine to tin* dlract.» 

Tha atotuto further providaa (Sao. 102 (a) and <b)) r that tho 
Oiraotor of Central InbaUigance aball bo oppcdntad by tha 
Prealdant, by and with tha oonaaot of tho.dannte, from anon* - 
coanlaalonad of floara of tho araad aarrioao or fro* anong iodltidnola 
In civilian Ufa. Rio tenure la indefinite, Hia annual 
la SU.0O0. If 0 oceadaeioeed offioar, ho 10 eapj*eeely 

tha chafe of 00— and of W & tho Woo aervleee '»*h^ ' ; 

of bio dnUea a» Director, »8i» tepnire of off ioa abott 
nob effect Klo aarvioa cook or ofotao, Be'diffbreooe b etw ee n fcto; 
aarvioa pair and tU,00Q io oede' on, . 

Ifcajaoant tharo lo one Deputy Director* Dopo*y Oireotor 
aoto for, and to tto 0000000 of, tho' Oiraoborv W to WpfafiaoWj.^-^ 
link Vbooatf tho SirooW »o4 tho operabtooarend od^WLobrotlw 
functiono of tho Aceney, " 
' V ' Ctt to dtrtood lota mimic* offioaa, each l»«odad by ''00, • £ ..' 
iaototoat Oiraotor. Xa eddltoeft tharo to»«Jfftoto» 
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administration and housekeeping, and a division charged with the 
enforcement of security. 

The five major offices are the Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE), the Office of Collection and Dissemination {CCD}, and threo 
other off ieea charged with the collection of information by 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, examining foreign documents, 
collecting information by clandestine means, conducting eounter- 
' espionage abroad, and other work. 

The Office of Collection and Dissemination perform* services. 
s not only for CIA but for a number of other Government agencies as 
well* It maintains, through the use of machine records, central 
indexes Indicating the substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc. 
and graphic material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign Industrial information. OCD also includes a 
. so-called liaison branch which endeavors to insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CIA and other agencies (State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc.) are maintained so that 
information secured 'by ^heae other agencies i» available to CIA 
and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed. CCD 
also tries to eliminate duplication in the field of collection by 
seeing! (1) that a request for information by a CIA division is 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, 0-3, the 

clandestine service, etc.); (2) that collection machinery is sot 

y 

put into operation at all If the information required la already 
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available (this it aeeoRpllilwd bar reference to the »»ehla* 
records) j and (3) th*t two or nor* request* are not and* by 
different individual*, bench—, or egtncioa f or ooll*otictt of tfc» 
sane inforaation. It dlasenlnetes CX*»* report* to other 
Government agonal**. 

fn* principle function of the Offioe of Jtoeeareh and Be +lsat o * 
la tho evaluation of lrtrtM|ww end the profaretion of iir t*lllg « a»o 
eatiaate*. . For thie purpose ORB la divided Into mix r eg io n al 

* ■ - " ■ 

branehee representing geogrephioal area** Theee br*n*b*» are 
charged with th* cxaainaiion of .■•«■» iAtexmtXea ooo**rt^ ihkix. 
respective mH vhloh mm in tho torn of thewsnd* of oabloe 
and reporte from State Itopartaent aieeiod* abroad, from ailitary 
and naval attaches, froa olandootlno ocurooa, oto» Betiaate* node 
( "•• by regional branches fora tho baolii of roporto froa Ctt to jcfc* . 

National Security Council or other "cuetoaere",. 2b addition t& 
tho regional branch »• thoro aro four group* ooo o orood with 
economic*, aoioneo, transportation, and international organisation** 
Thea* groupo aot as expert consultant* to tho reg ion al breach** 
in the preparation of their estimates. The Assistant Direeto* in 
charge of ORB la asolotod by a planning, reviewing, ana editorial 
staff, 

ORB also performs a service of oonnon oonoem to many 
Government departaento through the mediua of a Map Brooch vJtere 
central indexes of foreign naps are kept and f aoiliUOo for amp 
unking aro available. 




XXX. OTHER XMTRLLXCaiCB AGENCIES 

» 

CXA is the apex of • pyramidal intelligence structure. Other 
Om in wilt intelligence agencies, without which no intelligence 
MniM could be complete, are nuwsrou* and Important . This otudy 
im primarily concerned with CIA since th* Committee's work schedule 
did not permit detailed examination of the structure** of the 
separate service departments. The State Department and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other Governmntal departments with 
intelligence activities lie beyond the scope of the work of the 
Committee, nevertheless, it would be misleading and inaccurate 
to' focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelligence agencies. 

The service agencies are- three— the Amy G-2, the Office of 
Haval Intelligence, and A-2 of the Air Force, The Feden.1 Bureau 
' of Investigation is charged with counterespionage in this Country, 
although the Array's Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within army ranks. The Navy and the Air Force also investigate 
their own personnel, calling in the P.B.I, from time to tine. The 
State Department maintains its own intelligence branch. Each of 
these services maintain sizeable organizations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military, naval, and air attaches and by 
other swans), for its classification, and for its evaluation and 
analysis. Each maintains certain expert advisers and specialists, 
each some researchers. Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the otherj each must support and maintain CIA if there is to be 
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effective intelligence. Neither these agencies nor CIA can operate 
with success independently; they are all interdependent, 

IV. RELATIONSHIP '1TH OTHER AGSXISS 

Contact between the National Security Council and CIA le 
maintained through the Director of CXA who .attends Council rasetings* 

Three Joint committees contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agencies! 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organization known as IAC (Intelligence Advisory Cojaiittoe) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 
Amy, Navy, Air Foree, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Qwrgy 
Commission. The Director of CIA acts aa chairman, although 
CIA technically is not a member of the committee,. In the 
past it has dealt largely witfc procedural matters, although 
on occasions it has met to consider matters of substantive • 
intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Comalttee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Counoil aa a 
forum to deal with problems arising in the course of CIA's 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several towernmsnt ^depsxtmewta. . .,.*- 

" (b) Within CIA is a group known as 1CAPS (Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff) which consists of a number of 
* individuals assigned to CXA by the State Department and the 
. military services. Its activities to date have largely 
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oonsiatod of handling papers of procedural concern to 



Xntolligoneo Advisory Commlttoo agoncios. Tho chairman of 



ICAP3 is tho official CZA roprosontativo at mooting* of tho 
National Security Counoll staff. A roprosontativo of CZA 1 a 
Cffico of Rosoorch and Estimates attends meetings of tho 
Council's staff tJhon invited, and is thus dovoloping on 
Informal working relationship botwoon CZA and tho Council's 
■toff. 

(e) A third Coamlttoo is tho so-oallod "Standing 
Coamlttoo" nhieh consists of roprosontativo ■ of Stoto and . 
tho military sorvioos on tho ^Colonel" lovol who are* not 
assigned to CZA but arc charged within thoir rospcetivo 
agoncios with oognisanoo of CZA matters. 
Tho Director of. CZA has no direct, formal contact aith tho 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Tho Joint Xntolligonco Committee of tho 
Joint Chief s of Staff dooa not include him in its membership 
although tho lonor-ocholon Joint Xntolligonco Croup of tho Joint 
Staff lnoludos a CZA roprosontativo. Roproeontativos of both the 
Joint Staff and of CIA partioipato In Intelligence Advisory Coa- 
nittoo aoo ting 3, union doom provido a certain contact— though a . 
tonuoua ono— botwoon tho Joint Chiefs of Staff and CZA. 

narking relations pith outeido agoncios aro naintcinod through 
tho liaison sections of tho Off loo of Collection and Dissemination, 
of CZA. Thoso maintain channels for routine rociprocal interchange 
of information nooded by CZA or other Covornmont agoncios and for 
tho distribution of reports. Harking relationships also aro bolng 
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built up with varying degrees of eueeeaa between the regional branches 
of the Office of Reporta and Eatinatea and their opposite numbers in 
State, 0-2, etc. 

Another type of rolationahip ia the ad boo, committee, of which 
n number have been oonatituted. An example la the committee formed 
under the chairmanahip of a repreaentative of OHB, to allocate amongst 
Government agencies responsibility for compiling appropriate aectione 
of bneic regional atudiea (political aoctiona to State, sections on 
road communications to Army, etc.) and to determine the priorities 
to be aocordod to studies, of various areas. 

A working relationship exists between FBI and CIA..- As CIA 
interrogates foreigners who are in the United States and who are 
potential sources of information about developments abroad and as 
the FBI is concerned with the security aspects of foreigners within 
the United States, the jurisdictions of the two agencies overlap. 
Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose. Liaison is also maintained by interchange of reporta 
between* the counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate 
representatives of FBI. 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees far 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this service The FBI* however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter' s reouest, in special security 
checks. 
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built up with varying degrees of success between the regional tranche* 
of the Office of Raporta and Estimates and their opposite nunfaer* in 
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Another type of relationship ia the a£ hoc, caaalttee, of which 
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Government agenciea responsibility for compiling appropriate aeetione 
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potential oources of information about developments abroad and as 

m > ...... 

the FBI is concernod with the security aspects of foreigners within 
the United States, the Jurisdictions of the two agenciea overlap. 
Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose. Llaiaon ia also maintained by interchange of reporte 
between* the counterespionage officials of CZA and appropriate 
representatives of FBI. 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees far 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this service The FBI, however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter' s reouest, in special security 
checks. 
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V. PERSONNEL 

(a) gsagaa 

There has bee A some newspoper and much official and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA. During the course of a much too 
rapid expansion of the organisation which took place under a pruvloua 
Director, mistakes in porsonnol procurement were made. There is 
evidence, however, of improvement in the recruiting of men and women 
with appropriate education, experience, and personality, although 
additional improvement le needed. Many of the individuals on the 
"desk" or staff level appear to be intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
competent. Time, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully oompetent staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA. This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
Internal administrative development with continuity of competent 
leadership. 

(b) Sise of Operating Staff 

A number of the services that CZA performs as a matter of cerranon 
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concert! to other agencies of the Government require substantial 

staffs. These include the staffs necessary tot (1) maintain a 

reference library and central indexes of all intelligence materials; 

(2) perform certain essential liaison functions; (3) operate five 

radio monitoring stations in this Country and abroad and maintain 

the editorial staff necessary to monitor an average of two million. 

words a day broadcast by foreign radio stations, and to distribute 

daily digests of information taken from these broadcasts) (4) maintain 

+ 

a central map service for all Government agencies, and (5) examine 
quantities of foreign documents measured in tons. The randser of 
■ individuals employed in the conduct of CIA's clandestine activities 
is probably not excessive when the peculiar services required for 
such operations are considered, A considerable staff will inevitably 
be necessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function. 
Although there is duplication in the economic and political research 
done by various Government departments and agencies including CIA, 
the total number of persons, employed by the Government for research 
purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced, 
(c) yrtnto+T** 1 ™ SS& SttmaeLtv Personnel 

The slse of the Security Division of CIA is probably reasonable. 

The present sise of the Administrative Division seems excessive,. 

particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in . 

each of the offices in some of which security requires a large degree 

of independence. On the other hand, an organization as large as CIA 

requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service, 
% 
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maintenance of poraonnel records, etc. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that accomodations to house CIA centrally are not 
available and could only bo constructed at a substantial cost and 
with considerable publicity. A certain amount of decentralization 
of CIA may be desirable for security reasons. CIA is spread 
amongst twenty-two separato buildings, including warehouses, alL of 
which must be maintained and serviced separately. Uoreover CIA 
maintains a large number of field stations of one sort or another 
in various parts of the United States and abroad which are supplied 
by the Administrative Division. Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable. There is some evidence .of 
interference by administrative functionaries in matters of primarily 
operational concern. A certain amount of such interference i» 
'inevitable due to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his immediate administrative 
representatives. Too much interference of this sort is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved internally. 



Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 
intelligence, on which broad national policy could be soundly baaed, 
the Central Intelligence Agency has as yet fallen short of the 
objective. While it has mode progress in organizing and equipping 



confidence of the National Security Organization or of the other 



VI. EVALUATION 



itself, its product, however valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
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ngencles it serves and has not yet— with certain encouraging 
exceptions— played an important role in the determinations of the 
National Security Ctuncil. 

CIA raises some difficult problems which, for reasons of 

security, are not easy to discuss. The Committee feels that CIA 

t ■*'■'-.'* 
is properly located under the National Security Council; that its 

organization needs continuing careful attention and that better 

working relationships with other agencies must be established. In 

this respect it suffers from a familiar fault, recurrent throughout 

the whole National Security Organization. Its main problem, as is 

likewise true of moat of the other agencies, is one of personnel. 

The Committee emphasizes a truism, that good intelligence depends 

upon good personnel. CIA must hnvo imaginative and vigorous 

supervision. The Committee is certain that the director of the CIA 

must have continuity of tenure and should be selected primarily on 

the basis of competence, but that, other things being equal, it 

would be preferable that he be a civilian. 

The Committee was particularly concerned over the Nation's 

inadequacies in the field of scientific, including medical 

intelligence. The vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 

scientific information is such ns to call for for greater efforts 

than appear to have been devoted to this need in the post. Scientists 

in generfd have «xprc3sed considerable distress at the paucity of 

information available nnd the relationship between science and CIA 

does not socm to be of the best. 
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lb* intelligence agencies of the sendees, .the State Department, 
wad the 181 must do their proper share, aad the whole must pull in 
harness If our intelligence serrioes are to be adequate to the 
difficult requirements of the atoalo ace* The very probleaa that 
have beset CIA have troubled, to more or less degree, the other 
intelligence agencies. Of all these probleaa, one loose largest— 
personnel. The skilled and experienced personnel of wartime have in 
Boat cases ' severed their connections with the services; selection 
and replacement of new personnel have been extremely haphaserd. In 
one of the service's intelligence systems at headquarters, Washington, 
no Russian linguist is new permanently employed. In Germany, the 
conduct of the Army's Counter Intelligence Corps, a highly important, 
part of intelligence work, became notorious, yet Inherently this warn 
not the fault of the Corps j the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training for the work and was ofton of inadequate 
caliber. Ibe army's remedy for this situation was not to improve 
personnel selection and training, but to order all CIC personnel to 
wear uniforms, live in barracks, and report for regular Army meals. 
Under such a regimen they were expected to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies I 

Choloo intelligence berths in the sorvices have too ofton boon 
assigned to officers not particularly wanted by other arms or branches. 
The capable, oxporionced, and thoroughly devoted personnel who have 
specialised in intolligonco have too often soen their organizations 
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and their systems ruined by superior officers with no experience, 
little capacity, And no Imagination. In the Connittue's opinion, 
it is highly Important that an intelligence corps — or at least an 
intelligence career— be provided by the services and that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

The services oust also try to rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests 
partly because of inter-service budgetary competition, our estimates 
of potontial enemy strengths vary widely, depending upon the service 
that makes them. The Army will stress the potential enemy's ground 
' divisions, th<j Navy his submarines, the Air Force his planes, and 
each estimate differs somewhat from the others. In one specific 
instance, an estimate of the Joint Intelligence Coomittea of tha 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staf f contained so many :' • 
inconsistencies within a single paper that it was considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of jumbled material, 
and harassed often by the open and covert opposition of the older . 
agencies, CIA has tried to make sense. That it has not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. 

Intelligence con best flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
it is not subjected to scrutiny it could easily stagnate. Another 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence system 
should bo undertaken, either by a Congressional watchdog committee, 
or preferably by a committee akin to the Dulles group (described 
below). The basic framework for a sound intelligence organization 



now exists; yet the Material so far produced Is by no moons adequate 
to our nfttian&l safety in this age of "cold w\r" and the atomic 
bomb. That f rnr.ework i:.ust be fleshed out by proper personnel and 
sound administrative neasuros. Intelligence is the first line of 
defense* 

Dulles Committee 

A detailed study of the organization and activities of the 
intelligence divisions of the government, including CIA. is being 
nade by a committee consisting of Mr. Allen Dulles, 
Mr. William H. Jackson, and Mr. Mathias Correa, who are assisted by 
a staff of four directed by Mr. Robert Blua, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Cowraittoo was appointed by the President 
on the recommendation of the National Sucurlty Council. It will make 
its report with specific reconroendatiens by January 1, 1949. All - 
problems here considered will also be reviewed by the Dulles Committee 
Qualifications of Director 

A moot question is whether the Director should be a civilian or 
a professional military m&A. The argument in favor of a service man 
is that he will command more confidence from the armed services who 
talk his language and' wi.il respect his position and security. With a 
military man, the present pay scale will not prove a deterrent. The 
job could be developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to members of the three services.- 

Against this, it is said that the position requires a broader 
background and greater versatility and diplomatic experience than is 
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usually found in service personnel; that the bent qualified and 
moot Competent officers would not .ccopt tha position if to do 
so meant pornvncnt retirement and an end of the road to important 

operational reaponaibility. If a military man ia 
assigned t% the position as a tour Of duty, he will, -It is said, 
inevitably be influenced to some degree, in the execution of his 
duties, by his rank and status as compared with that of other 
officers with whom he deals. He may also be Influonced by concern 
for hia next billot, 

Tho principal argument against a civilian is the difficulty of 
getting a good ono. It n»ill be difficult to attract a man of force, 
reputation, integrity, and proven administrative ability who has ^an 
Rde^uate knowledge of foreign history and politics and is familiar 
with intelligence technique and tho working machinery of the 
Government and the military establishment. Not only is tho pay low 
in comparison to industry and the professions, but the reward of 
success is anonymity. The wisdom of putting an individual who lacks 
intelligence experience in charge simply because he is a competent 
administrator is dubious. A civilian would have the advantage of 
being free from t.-int of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
other hand a" civilian may bo more subject to political pressure than 
a militar;- can. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 
In any uvont a civilian would have to be a man of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to secure tho respect and 
cooperation of tha servicos. CIA's relations with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a civilian 
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director, knows and respected by th« Secretary of State and hie 
aaaiatanta. 

* The intrinsic Interest of the work, its potential influence on 
policy, and recognition of public service to be performed might 
carbine to persuade a competent civilian to accept the position* 
If so, his appointment would seem desirable. A change' in the statute 
that would disqualify a military man is not, however, recommended. 

Moreover it would not be wise, at this tins at least, to amend 
the statute to Include a mandatory requirement that a military man, • 
appointed as Director, must retire from the service. A competent 
• off leer could be persuaded to retire from his service end abandon 
his career to become Director of CIA only if he felt some assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of of fide* That no such assurance exists today 
appears from the faet that three different Directors have been 

appointed since January of 19A6. A provision requiring the retirement 

i ' 

from service of any commissioned officer appointed Director might 
appropriately be lndudud in the statute— if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in case he ie removed as Director .- 

(1) CIA's location under the NSC 

CIA must necessarily be centrally located both as a 
■•coordinator" and as an "evaluator. " It must work with service 
intelligence agencies and with agencies outside the National Military 
Bstabilshnent. It must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Government agencies and fulfill 




Its responsibility for central evaluation of Intelligence free 
from lepartnental prejudice, control or biae, whether real or imagined. 
It oust exercise authority through directives issued centrally and 
must p.t the sane time maintain smooth and constant working relation- 
ship* with the other departments and services. ' 

It has been suggested that CIA should rgport directly to the 
President. One alleged advantage of such an arrangement is that 
CIA's authority as a coordinator would thus be enhanced, aa ita 
directives could be issued aa executive orders. Another la that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than a committee. 

Apart from ths question of burdening the President with 
additional personal responsibility, it is doubtful whether, aa a . 
practical matter, he has the time to. pay much attention to it* 
Internal administration will always remain the personal responsibility 
of the Director of CIA who can' be held accountable by the National 
Security Council, at the instance of any one of its members, as 
effectively as by the Presidont. It is unlikely that the Director's 
effectiveness either as a "coordinator? or an "evaluator 1 * would 
be increased by putting him on a White House level.' His estimates 
would, in all probability, receive neither more nor less attention 
from the departments if they emanated from the executive office- of 
the President or an appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA's 
coordination funotion to allocate responsibilities must, initially 
at least, be performed on a' more or less negotiated basis. Efforts 
to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a department 



upon ef f icials of the level of the Secretary of State or Secretary 
of Defense are not likely to meet with success. 

Suggestions have also been made that CIA should be in the 
State Department or in the National Military Establishment. But 
CIA* s functions and interests transcend both the military establish- 
ment and the State Department. The Army has suggested that the 

j 

National Security Act be amended to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responsible for coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the departments and agencies of the National kilitary . 
Establishment," and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 
Defense or such other agency or agencies as he may designate." But 
inclusion of such a provision would tend to break down the necessarily 
complicated but established working relationships between CIA and 
individual agencies, and in any case seems redundant. The Secretary 
of Defense must be, per se, the coordinator of " intelligence and all 
other activities within the military establishment, and CIA practically 
must deal with him— as it actually does through the National Security 
Council. A better mechanism' than -new exists for coordinating.tne 
service intelligence .agencies In the Secretary's office could be - 
established, but there should be no artificial, restriction of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly, placed' 
under the National Security Council, 
(2) Location of "common services" under CIA 

Under the sto.tu.to CIA is entrusted with the performance of such^ 
services of common concern as the National Security Council shall 
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determine. At present these include, apart from Scientific 
Intelligence, which is discussed separately! (a) maintenance of 
central indexes of report, records and documents having intelligence 
value; (b) examination of foreign documents from which intelligence 
material is extracted and disseminated; (c) maintenance of central 
map facilities; (d) monitoring of foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection 
of information by clandestine means and counterespionage abroad* 

There is little real dispute that the first four of these 
functions should be located oentrally. The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long been 
the subject of debate. Wherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together as a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 
be under the State Department point to the- British precedent and argue 
that at least in time of peace the service is dependent on the State 



Department 






and that secret intelligence is closely related to the 



'formulation "of diplomatic decisions. Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would. inevitably 
pass to military control and become a function of cor-mand. They argue 
that this service should be under the Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 



An objection, sometimes made to continuing espionage under the 
CIA, is that it creates so complex an administrative burden for the 
Director as to render it difficult for him to function as an "evaluator"; 
also that as an "evaluator" he will be prejudiced in favor of 



, luff— film procured by his own aerviee; This objection hae some 
validity but Mat b« weighed againet aerioue objection to 
planing tha aawioa elaewhere. 

.Tha arguments In favor of control by tha Secretary af Defense 
or tha Seoretarj of SUtU ara la large degree mutually exclusive, 
•ad thla f aet auggeste retention of tha service in its present spot 
under a body irh.ro.both ara represented. ' Too groat a dependence 

upon the Foreign Service 

la fatal to any intolligenoe aervice and dangerous to the Foreign 
Service, which would be ceaprcmiaed and embarraeeed in case of 
discovery. If war should come, any intelligence service too largely 
dependent upon ita Foreign Service would find itself hobbled in envoy 
countries at the very tine whan It waa most needed, j 

Considerable thought must be given, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CIA in tins of war and transferring two or three of its 
fivo major diviaicns— certainly the operational services, the open 
and covert collection of information— to the National Military 
Establishment, where they could function under the' Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (preferably) or under the Secretary of Defense. If inclusion 
Of those services in the wartime chain of command is deemed desirable, 
the objective could be facilitated by a slight, at the same time 
a desirable, change in CIA« a present organization—the grouping of 
all operations under a Deputy Director who should havo considerable, 
though not unlimited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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factor in chargo of operation* would function under the Director 
CIA; in time of war be might if neceeeary report directly to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Continued experience nay auggect other changee, but obabge i« 

*> 

dieruptive in itaelf, and one great preeent need of the intelligence 

service* la a relatively reorfeniwition-free period in which to worts 

out their problepa. If at acne future tin* it appear* deairabla to 

trenefer Cla'* operational funotione to another agency, the tranefer i 

might be socc«pli»h<»<i with the approYml of the national Seouritx 

Council,. the Director 02a, and the Preeident. , 

Internal Reoreaide&UQB 

Some ohangea in the internal etruoture of CIA, in addition to 

£ the groupwut of the operating offioea under a deputy director, any 

he needed. The v«ry «■*•* V—&» a*pl<^ by m in itaeir 

^ euggceta that a oareful •urvoy ahould be wade of ita adatatatrattv* v 

proeedoraa with a view to greater econonyv The adainirtrativ* *■ 
division eeewe too large with danger that the tail amy be wagging the -\ 
dog* The Office of Collection and DLaaeainatioa oonetiaee in the peat 
baa acted aa a bottleneck but under ita new head it appaara to b* 
performing an efficient Job. Sone thought ahould be given to Merging 
the nap eervicee, now under the Office of Receareh and Setlaatee, with 
the other' reference fadlitiee under the Office of CollecUcn and 
Ddtaaaalnation. The naae of thia latter office la a adanoaeri it ;*i 
probably ahould bacon* purely a reference aervioe with ita full enavgt** 
dVvotcd to thie i*g«»*aiit.worlr.. It* liaiaon function* adght be eclit • 
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eff to form a aopirato small section. The Dulles study will 
undoubtedly make more detailed recommendations for Internal roform. 
Intelligence Evaluation Board 

The greatest need In CIA is the establishment at a high level of ■ 
a small group of highly capable people, freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon Intelligence evaluation. The Director 
and hla assistants have had to devote so large a portion of their 
tine to administration that they have been unable to give sufficient 
time to analysis and evaluation. A small group of maturo nan of the 
hi ghost talents, having full access to all information, might well- 
be released completely from routine and sat to thinking about 
intelligence only. Many of the greatest failures in intelligence have 
not been failures in collection, but failures in analysing and 
evaluating correctly the information available* 
Duplication 

There is some duplication in' the work done by the Office of 

J* 

Research and Estimates and' the work in other governmental Intelligence 
agencies. This duplication is caused in part by tho fact' that ORB 
and other agencies, notably the intelligence division of the State 
Department, but also sections of 0-2, OKI, A-2 and even the Department 
of Commerce, examine the same basic material for the purpose of making 
intelligence estimates. To some degree this may be inevitable and 



even desirable as CIA must be in a position to verify the intelligence 
that it evaluates. Examination of basic material for this purpose 
might be accomplished with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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the messago centers and secretariats of the departments and services 
to elft out really important material for routing to CIA. 

The present aiso of ORB ia in considerable measure due to 
CIA 1 a dopondegea on its own facilities. for research. Resoarch 
divisions of other agencies are preoccupied with their immediate 
departmental requirements And are unable to meet or arc otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA's priorities. CIA accordingly tends to do its 
own basic research. Duplication in the field of oconar.de resoarch can 
probably be reduced over a period of time by intelligent use of 
"coordinating" power exercised over many Government agenoios, 

0 

Duplication in the field of political reporting remains an Issue 
between CIA and the State Department. Some duplication may be Justi- 
fied on the ground that "two guesses aro better than one*; also because* 
CIA and the intelligence division of the. State Department work with 
different objectives and different priorities. However, it is now 
clear in retrospect that it was a mistake to split up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war and to assign part of its-functions 
to one department (Stat*) and part to another (Army). TIJ.B mistake 
now has been largely remedied by creation of CIA, but its effects 
linger on in the research and analysis duplication— particularly marked 
in the economic and political field— between CIA and State. The 
feasibility of shifting a large port of the State Department* a 
intelligence section to CIA should be studied. If this should prove 
to be impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should be 
eliminated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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mm function la cwrootly parfowed by daily intelligence 
••pot" intolligenoe item which go to the 
of W» WCr other** Weekly and monthly 
ostiswteo of tho world intelligence situation wo al»o prepared as 
Mil aa Mtlmtoa of specific situation*. These wo drawn up from 
tia» to tiM, aa occasion ariaee, on CIA«a own initiative or in 
to requests from tho national Security Council or other 
I, auofa as tho' Joint Chief a of Staff, eonoemed with national 
security. 

<au»e estimates and aurveye are oriticiaed principally on two 
ground*. One ia that aa a normal routine they reeoivo insufficient 
oooaidoraUon fro. the policy makers, and are not responsive to their 
iMaodUt* probloBS and requirements. A second criticism, which ia 
•111*4 to tho first, ia that OA estinatcs are made without access to 
oil relevant information including information oonoerning activities 
and decisions of tho military services, operational in nature, such 
aa tho extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
those criticiaae have some elements of truth. The military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of nilitary 
plana on tho grounds of security. In formulating plans the Stato 
Department tends to rely on its own Jud«M>nt and information without 
consulting CIA.- Although CIA appears to be supplied with all 
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inforaation of a atriotly "intelligence" nature, it ia not dear 
that CIA has adequate access to information about operational 
developments. - Y«*t affective intelligence la possible only when it is 
olosely linked with planning and policy-making,. 

Plane and decisions affecting national security are presently 
made at various places; by the Rational Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State-ArayvHavy-Air Force' Coordinating Coraraittee, 
by the State Department and by the military services individually* 
Theee various authorities rely, in formulating their plans and decisions, 
on the respective departmental intelligence services, on* the Joint 
Intelligence Consittne of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligenoe Group, which is the working body for the JXC, aa well as 
on CIA. If - CIA is to perform adequately ite function of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence relating to the national security, it oust 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels,. 

It is particularly desirable that £he association between tne 
Joint Staff and the CIA be as intimate as possible,- CIA is the 
logical arbiter of differences between the servioee on the evaluation 
of intelligence* Assumptions made by the Chiefs of Staff both for 
planning and operational purposes should be formulated with CIA 
participation or at least reviewed by CIA. 

For the purpose of' fostering a closer relationship between CIA 
and the Joint' Chief s of Staff, consideration should be given to 
including the Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelligence 
Cowdttee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, it would seem 



desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Couoitteo moot tiore frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence. This would 
contribute to an Interchange of intelligence opinion between tho 
principal intelligence officers of tho Government and would in itself • 
insure a closer relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 
Committee both of which participate in Intelligence Advisory Committee 
meetings; 

It is also desirable that a closer working relationship bo 
established between the sections in CIA responsible for tht preparation 
of estimates and both the National Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 
Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of sclcntifio developments 

» 

in enemy countries may have more icmedinte. and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence, What is needed is 
a central authority responsible for assimilating all information 
concerning developments in the field of science abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of those developments. This .agency 
obviously must have access to all av:\il*ble information bearing on the 
problem. It oust also be able to provide intolligont direction in the 
collection of items of information likely to have signiflosuwe in the 
scientific field. 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation in suohy 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerodynamics, 
developments in guided missiles, etc., is spread amongst various agencies, 
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including the Chemical Warfare Service (CVfS), 0-2, A-2, OKI, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission aa well as CIA. kedioal intelUgence la 
virtually non-existent.* Estimates of foreign potentialities Bade by 
various agenciee are inadequate and contradictory. In ClA lteelf 
responsibility for scientific intelligence i» divideq. between the 
Scientific Branch of ORE and a group oonoerned with atomic energy. 

Collection of information concerning ecientific developments abroad 

I 

la clearly inadequate* 

On the recommendation of Dr. Vannevar Buah, then Chairman of the 
RftJDB, a scientist .of reputation lias directed the work of. the Scientific 
Branch of ORE for the past year. He reoently resigned** and the office 
ie awaiting the reconmendation of a successor by Dr. Compton, who 
has replaced Dr. Bush. As presently constituted, tha floiontif ic Branch 
of ORE is not in a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate tha collection of necessary information. There is no 
physician and no mechanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
Intelligence in CIA. 

Some of the difficulties presently experienced are Inevitable. 
Any eminent scientist will bo impatient with routine regulations, and 
some "red tape" exists in any government organization. It is desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 

* See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalization In the 

Military Services. 
** The Committee has been advised that CIA has been successful in 

finding a satisfactory replacement. 



within CU to* freed, uftrw possible, froa subordination to 
MtadoUtrftUv* otttoimU. Thl» might be <Msoo«plishsd in CIA by 
raising the Scientific Branch to aa of fica level and aatdng it* 
chief aa Assistant Director. 

A consideration that makes it difficult to keep qualified 
eejontlste la OA la tha undeairability of 'public acknowledgment of 
tb* nature of tha activity. Tha practical raault la to create tha 
impression that tha individual in queatioa isn't employed by anybody. 
Itaia aakaa it difficult for him to attend conferences or write papers, 
and be aooa loaee atandlng In hia prof cation. For these reasons, it 
la highly desirable that arrangements be made whereby any eminent 
aeieaUet employed by CIA bo glean a "cover" position. A currently 
popular but baseless theory that scientists are inherently insecure 
ia advanced aa an arguasnt why Individuals responsible for scientific 
intelligence should be denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc., on any basis. Security would 
appear to be a natter of individual responsibility. No evidence 
Justifies the conclusion that insecurity la an occupational failing 
peculiar to scientists. 

The activities of Scientific Intelligence should be directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise competent individual whose 
-education and experience in the aclentifio field is superficial. An 
educated guess aa to the implications of a given scientific development 
can be made only if the guesser has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development. Not only must he be fully 
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ecnpetent to appreciate the significance of developnect h i ate lt „ 
but, If lit is to bo effective, ht mot bo able to continue other . 
•oientl»t» that hi* interpretation of a given deralopMult io 
rwicnblt« Ha auat apeak tho scientific language. 

. Security considerations occasioned tho divorce between the group 
In CIA ooneemed with atoado energy end the Scientific Branch, It 

■ - 

«m fait that individuals oonoenod with devel£ecBte in tho atoaio 

field should be etriotly ieelated. Proust arrengcaettts for 

intelligence role ting to atoaio energy am to bo working acre 

smoothly than thooo in othor scientific fields although tha collection 

of foreign information ia alow and dimcult, and our atoaio energy 

intelligence ia by no aaaaa adequate, 

LogLo suggests that at bom future tin* roapooaibility for all 

Moiantiflo intelligence bo oentraliaed, An im adlata reorganisation 

for this purpoaa would probably be prenaiure and niaply retard tha 

developnent of atoado lotoUiganoo without contributing to tha iauwrora- 

Vnent of eolohtifLo intelligence generally, 

Vlgoroua aetion.it iaperative to inprove all facilities for 

evaluating and atlsnlating the collection of adeotifie intelligence, 

Outaide tho field of atonic energy this oust be dona by increasing the 
« • 
authority and rapport given to tho official responsible for tolontlh** 

intelligence within CIA wbother he reaa&i on a branch or bo reload to 

an office level. Noa-*eohnieel aa wall aa taobnloal iittelXlgane* 

InforWtlen eootributoa to tho evaluation of foreign, eolentifle 

develops*!**. For this reason eoiantifio intelligence lnoJMdjng 
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nodical intelligence should bo evaluated centrally where Intelligence 
information of all kind* is immediately available. 
Evaluation of Operation* and Location of Counterespionage 

For security reasons no attempt has been made at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of the clandestine operational activities of 
CIA. Senior officers of the government who testified before the 
Committee on the National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly well satisfied with the necessarily alow progress in this 
field, although there was a distinct feeling that progress could be 
more rapid. Evan this limited satisfaction is not echoed in lower 
ranks. 

Itie counterespionage activities of CZA abroad appear* properly 
integrated with CIA's other clandestine operations. Although arguments 
have been made in favor of extending CIA's authority to inolude 
responsibility for counterespionage in this Country, such an extension 
of Jurisdiction does not at present appear Justified. For one thing, 
concentration of power aver oonnterespionage activities at home in 
the hands of a Director, of "Central Intelligence responsible for 
espionage abroad might justifiably arouse public suspicion and 
opposition. Conceivably it could form the basis for a charge that 
a geatapo is in process of creation even though the power to arrest 
were specifically withheld. To traimttr responsibility for domestio 
counterespionage from the FEZ, which has an established organisation 
and long tradition, to CIA, which is not equipped for the assignment, 
would probably oreats mors problems than it would solve* It la 
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doubtful whether th« logical benefit of taring on* agamy responsibl* 
for counterespionage throughout the world would Justify ths dislocation 
wid confusion that such a transfer would inevitably occasion-. 

CIA representatives have indicated that their present working 
liaioori with FBI is satisfactory, but the Coanitt** doubt* that 
FBI-CIA relationships are completely adequate. The Director of FBI 
declined the Cconittee'B invitation to appear before it to disouas 
the CIA with the committee or its representatives on the ground that 
he knew too little of its activities. 
Budget and Administration 

CIA 1 • budget is a guarded secret. Present, arrangements appear to 
work satisfactorily. The interested services participate in requests 
for. the allocation of funds to CIA. The amounts requested are reviewed 
by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose and controlled by appropriate cccmitteet- of the Congress in 
closed session. CIA has requested amplifying and implementing 
. legislation (S.2688, introduced but not noted upon during the 2d session 
of the 80th Congress) to define bettor its powers and to simplify 
administration and payment of some of its employees. Moat of the . 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon CIA that administrative 
flexibility and anony&ity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but some of them seem to involve undesirably broad grants of 
power for the new agency. Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully, modify it as seems neceaaary, and act upon it 
as soon as possible. 
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?ast, 

-^reelnidn of the feUee'* eepiooaee lawe to 
of 



the »«rrio«« h«« f**ic«U.o*41j <*u«t*«t«4 

the difficult 

7 Detailed 
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lor 



of 



l«r, which would para&t 



iiroapooUoo of proof of latent to injur* tho Ooeernnent, 



-probably will bo 



to the 



eeeoion of CongroMt Thle 



OwdMN sjeyathlaoo with OA «ad oUw ageoeice of the Ooverawent - 
in their deelre to protect thcneelvea a«»lnrt dangeroua dieeleeoree 
t v ladUoTMt «ad irreeponelble peroene, and it r«eogni*ee tho nood 
for. nor* effective eoentareepioeage protection. The CowAtUo hoc 
not exaninod tho_ propoood revieion of tho eepiomge law nor io it 
oenpetent to judge thorn. Tbo Cowdttoo foolo etreogly, however, that 
batter pretoetioB for.eeecntlal Government oaeroto dooo not lie in . 
legialation alone, Countereepionnge io a difficult art, and it boo 
not always boon well practiced in this Country. Strengthening of the 
IK, tbo Coontor Intelligence Corp* of tho Amy, and CXA»e own 
• internal f oonrity la iaportant regardleae of new Iowa. Revision of 
tbo espionage Lews to mnrt tbo neoeeeity of proof of intent wight 
broaden tho Aot to mob an extent aa to oonatitute a peril to our . 
eonoepto of freedom. Such proposals should be examined neat carefully 
byfeogress. 

The CoamUtec io of the firm opinion that there oust be major 
tap/meant in all our Intelligence services, Thio cannot be achieved 
overnight; tine la required to build a good Intelligence service. A 
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• See Chapter JOT, Civil Defense, Internal Security, etc. 
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propar aalMUon of puvoaotLaad a vail thought-out prosrav for 
thoir Mrfgaeat and'tralaiag «T« •M«atUl^-p«rUoul»rljr la tfaa 

Tha general fHMMitc of ojr.inUlU*«nc« organisation, la awwrtl y 
conceived. • Th» pertinent a«ea«lee are sear*, of It* ««U and 
ttabllltiea, of lta virtue* and ahortecadaf*. - Iha Matlonal aeaorlty 
Coonoll, aMah baa prcperlj oonournad ltaalf vUJ&XA, ahouid gtwv 
aore thought and attention to the ralattavaWp v ; of, ClA-wtih o«W^ 
intelligence ageooiea and working ttorouab t!».Sa«fU*^ Ojf Dafanna j^V 
and the Secretary of State, afaould encourage ttao i* >r o«caan i of/ : ; r.-^^as^ 
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other intelligence aga n oiea , 



Such ©f. ta« raforaa auggeeted by MA". «g*"nr*jB* *r : fv> Onttaa 



Ooaadttee, aa ara aeoeptod, ahoold b» nade prtnptly, but when MtiM ' & 
baa baan taken, Ctt and other Qovanamit intelligence aganoiea abooJttf K :^v>^ 
b« penaitted a period of intaroui da-alopnaot free fro* too diaruptiott ■ 
of ocotinaal ewvdnation aad aa frje a* poeaible t^^m^^i^Af^^^ 
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